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THE ALDINE. 




SCHOOL OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 

School is over, is it? Ah, pretty maiden in the 
white organdy and rose-colored ribbons, smiling 
gleefully at the thought of freedom, school has just 
begun. Yes, I know. You can speak French with 
the most charming of accents, making your red lips 
look like an embodied kiss over the tantalizing fifth 
vowel ; you can set a whole roomful poetizing 
about fair, melancholy Italy, with your southern love- 
songs ; you are on excellent terms with the grand 
old fellows who knew how to translate life into 
music ; you write delicate, airy bits of rhyme, in 
which one can see butterflies, and smell flowers ; you 
sketch admirably; you embroider. I attended the 
commencement exercises, when you graduated, and I 
confess to being greatly interested. You looked fin- 
ished, from the tip of your white-booted foot to the 
fascinating little hand that held your diploma. There 
was a whole volume of poetry in the sweep of your 
gossamer skirts ; and your rose-hued, oval face, the 
forehead half-hidden by curling hair, and the nose a 
trifle reirousst, was such an enticing mixture of an- 
tiquity and modernism that I wanted to hug you. 



THE FATAL SPINDLE. — G. Doke. 

"Mere efflorescence," somebody whispered near 
me. I knew better. Are not apples preceded by just 
such pink-and-white blossoms as you are ? The fruit 
comes slowly; the lovely petals fade and disappear; 
the clouds cover the sun ; the rain drops in a dreary 
monotone ; night comes ; and sometimes there are 
no stars. The germ begins to grow when the blos- 
som fades, and that is what I mean when I say that 
school has just begun. You can not go through 
life, dear child, in white kid boots and graduation 
muslin. 

The present phase is efflorescence, and very beau- 
tiful flowering, too ; but underneath is the woman- 
soul beginning to grow. And now, what will be the 
first lesson in the new school ? Very likely it will 
be love. And oh, what a lesson that is! — when a 
heart like yours, warm with honest red blood, and 
beating in time with nature, first loves ! There is a 
vision of heaven come down to earth. But to keep 
the vision, and set your life to its harmonies — can 
you learn that? When the early bloom falls away in 
the real-life atmosphere of the marriage ceremony, 
can you bear the wind and the rain and the dark- 
ness? Believe me, they are all needed. Ah, these 



life-lessons are hard to learn ! They are studied by 
the eyes of the heart ; and the heart is such a baby, 
all laughter and tears — mere sensation, long after 
the intellect is well on its way. 

I seem to see you when the young husband, pressed 
by care, has spoken. his first cold word. Pride has 
some very decided opinions to express. She is loud 
and violent. You have been a goddess ; can you 
come down from your throne and be a woman — be 
scolded as well as worshiped? No German philoso- 
phy was ever so hard to master as this practical 
question. If you conquer the lesson, it will only be 
in one way. You have a well-balanced nature — and 
there is hope that the higher will tell you what to do, 
and that you will listen. In that case, after strivings 
and tears and inward protests, continuing a few 
hours or many years, you will see that John is a man 
and you a woman, both in the germ, and that far 
off are the ideals into whose likeness you must 
slowly grow. You will then set yourself to learn to 
be patient with imperfection. If John follows your 
example, you will very likely both be as happy as 
you used to be when you grew ambitious over some 
intricate problem in algebra. I am inclined to think 
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that we can never do much in life till this lesson is 
thoroughly mastered. Not to expect great things at 
present, and therefore to avoid disappointment, is 
wonderfully conducive to the evenness of temper that 
is necessary for all kinds of work. Many a gayly 
rigged matrimonial bark goes to pieces upon what 
might be appropriately named the rock exaction. 
As a wife you will sail very near this rock ; they all 
do — though some clear it, and reach smooth waters. 
The natural language of the young wife is : " I thought 
you were perfect ; if you fall below my imagination I 
will never forgive you." What a test to apply to a 
big, undisciplined boy. who is called a man by virtue 
of his six feet of stature and his twenty-five years ! 
You, I am sure, will replace such a senseless formula 
with words like these : " I know that we are both 
just beginning our lives as individual responsible 
souls, and we will make it our business to help each 
other." How grateful John will be for your forbear- 
ance, and how he will try to adapt himself to you ! 
He will say to himself: "Ah, how good I will be, 
now that she will let me be good in my own way ! " 

Nothing so endears one soul to another, as pa- 
tience with faults and mistakes. If you can learn to 



CINDERELLA'S PUMPKIN. — G. Dore. 

let sunshine fall straight upon John's weak places, 
you will have a husband to your mind before long. 
Having graduated from the school of patience, life 
will be a scene of victorious action, not a long, mis- 
erable quarrel with your own ungoverned wishes. 
Having put self out of the way, there will be room 
for the new existence that you expect — whose com- 
ing will bring lessons diviner than any you have yet 
learned. —Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



THREE PICTURES OF FAIRY-LAND. 

We give, in the present number, no less than three 
charming pictures, all dealing with that land of faerie 
to which the young people so love to travel every 
day of their mortal lives, while their elders have no 
objection to keep them company occasionally, even 
if they are a little ashamed to have their propensity 
known to the business and social public. The first 
of these is "Cinderella in the Corner," by Bertrand 
— a very appreciative rendering of the state of the 
poor little lady at the moment when she is ruminat- 
ing over her insignificance and misery, her sisters 
away to the ball, and no hope or prospect. But it is 



to be remarked, that even then the little maid is not 
ill-tempered, only a little low-spirited and sorrowful : 
had she been spiteful and disposed to "throw things " 
because thus left alone, we may be sure that the fairy 
godmother would never have come to her and ar- 
ranged such a brilliant future as that which came out 
of the unexpected visit to the ball, the love of a prince, 
and the glass slipper fitting the childish little foot. In 
another picture we have the godmother after her ar- 
rival — the maid holding the candle, in. rapt surprise 
and expectation, and " Cinderella's Pumpkin " just 
being opened by the skillful hands, to see what ma- 
terial for a carriage, faster than any of Brewster's 
best, it happens to contain. This is from the mar- 
velous pencil of Gustave Dore, who has conquered 
all the fairy worlds as well as most others ; — and so 
is the third — "The Fatal Spindle," in which the un- 
fortunate princess of the equally beautiful old story, 
"The Sleeping Beauty," is taking her first look at 
the spindle eventually destined to wound her to ap- 
parent death, and really to put her to sleep for that 
long period, until awakened by the charming young 
prince who is at once her deliverer, her lover, and 
the lord of her destiny. 



